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BOOK REVIEW 

Dai Herbert & Dick Kilburn. 2004. Field guide to the land snails and slugs of 
eastern South Africa. Published by the Natal Museum, 336 pp., numerous illustrations, 
mostly in colour. ISBN 0-620-32415-5. Price R290 [45 USD, 25 GBP, 36 Euro], 

This book, a guide to the land molluscs of eastern South Africa (i.e., KwaZulu-Natal 
southward as far as and inclusive of Pondoland, the north-eastern tip of Eastern Cape 
Province - basically the area east of the Drakensberg escarpment) is published on the 
occasion of the Natal Museum’s centenary to commemorate one hundred years of 
malacological research at the museum. For various reasons (geological background, 

climate, vegetation) eastern South Africa 
harbours the most speciose component of 
the malacofauna of the whole country. This 
indeed is a publication worthy of a 
centenary! In fact, it is the best recent 
mollusc treatise ever to see the light in South 
Africa. It is however, better described as a 
manual rather than a ‘field guide’; indeed, 
many land snails have such small shells that 
the results of any fieldwork inevitably must 
be studied under high magnification in the 
laboratory. Colour has been used 
throughout. There are beautiful photos of 
live snails and shells and very good SEM 
photos of small shells. The liberal use of 
colour makes this a thoroughly modern and 
highly attractive book, showing 
convincingly that land snails may be as 
beautiful and fascinating as marine shells. 
The semi-marine families Truncatellidae 
and Ellobiidae are included, a novel feature 
which stems from the marine background 
of both authors, one of whom has now graduated to terrestrial malacology. These snails 
live on the coast and in many cases frequent mangrove environments. Truncatellids and 
ellobiids are usually neglected groups, considered marine by terrestrial workers and 
terrestrial by marine ones. Also, many of these species have a wide distribution along 
the rim of the Indian and Pacific oceans, having acquired separate names in various 
areas of the Indo-Pacific so that synonymy may be intricate. 

Praise there must be for including slugs (albeit separately), a much maligned but 
highly interesting group of land snails with a life style of their own - once properly 
preserved they make clean and satisfactory collection specimens. In fact, slugs were 
the introduction to the land mollusc publications of the senior author; his slug paper of 
1997 formed a landmark in slug studies in KwaZulu-Natal. In addition, the authors are 
to be congratulated on their perseverance and courage in tackling inherently ‘difficult’ 
groups such as the charopids. 
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Interesting data on biology, particularly ecology, of the various species are included. 
At heart a biogeographer, I greatly enjoyed the range of maps depicting various natural 
features and almost all local distribution patterns. This is the stimulus we have been 
waiting for - collectors should undertake more fieldwork. Not only are there new species, 
such as narrow-range endemics, to be discovered, but information on the exact 
distribution of species is vital for conservation purposes. Further, the genital anatomy 
and radula of many species have never been dissected, which means in most cases that 
they have not yet been discovered alive. Patterns displayed by many widely distributed 
species (a significant minority among this assemblage) may lead to the suspicion that 
such species have to be classified into more than one taxon, i.e. Gulella farquhari, 
G. infans, Natalina cafra, Thapsia pinguis and others. 

That the ‘field guide’ is a handbook rather than a real field guide is shown by the fact 
that species new for South Africa are featured, such as Truncatellina pygmaeorum (a 
surprise indeed) and Rhachistia melanacme. Also there is quite a bit of new synonymy 
in various groups. In the next edition there should be a short chapter (maybe just one 
page) summarizing new scientific data such as the above. Recent publications (2004) 
on results of further research locally and overseas have already caused changes and 
additions. This is unavoidable in view of active interest in the field. The work is 
thoroughly detailed, and includes year of publication,which is a feature normally sadly 
lacking in field guides. It would have been helpful to indicate the species for which 
anatomical data (genitalia, radula) are available in the literature, by adding some symbol, 
such as an asterisk. Other features of this manual include chapters on the history of 
terrestrial malacology in South Africa, on commercial breeding of snails for the table 
and on introduced snails, which in many cases have proved to develop into pest species. 
For easy reference the families are characterised by a colour code. 

Criticisms are indeed few and far between - with considerable effort I found a few 
misprints, e.g. Gulella peaki instead of peakei (p. 211). The queer (repaired?) apex of 
the shell of G. appletoni in the figures on pp. 187 and 190 is probably due to a dearth of 
good specimens of this rare and localized species. On p. 285 the family Corillidae is 
mentioned in passing as a southern African endemic family. The Corillidae sensu lato 
is a Gondwana family with a bicontinental distribution and it is perhaps better to use 
Sculptariidae Degner, 1923 (sister group of the Corillidae sensu stricto which are 
restricted to southern Asia from India to China inclusive of Sri Lanka). I stumbled over 
the Prosobranchia as one of the subclasses of the Gastropoda, but the authors do explain 
on p. 4 that they have retained this scientifically obsolete classification for convenience’s 
sake. 

To conclude, this is a beautifully produced and therefore highly attractive book - a 
joy to behold! Because of its dual character as a field guide and handbook it deserves a 
wide distribution within both professional and amateur circles. The comparatively 
moderate price should not be an obstacle to acquisition worldwide. The Natal Museum 
has done itself proud with this centenary treatise! 
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